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From the DAILY EXPRESS 
POLES LEAD COASTAL ATTACK 
By ALAN MOOREHEAD 


I WATCHED the Poles make their greatest attack 
of the Libyan war last night. It was in the battle 
for Gazala and the coast road to Bomba and Derna. 
There were British, Indian and New Zealand troops 
as well. To the Poles went the honor of leading the 
Allied troops’ attack from the center and north- 
westward towards the coast. They mauled Rommel 
badly. To the Gazala coast area the Poles had sallied 
out from Tobruk carrying everything before them. 
They had manned the old war-stained trucks and 
guns they inherited from the Australian garrison. 
To these they added captured German staff cars 
and troop-carriers, and they provisioned themselves 
on captured German meat, bread and pickles. Some 
of the captured vehicles had swastikas still painted 
on them, some had Polish emblems. They had seven 
varieties of machine guns. And now under General 
Kopanski, a slight man with one bad eye, they were 
asked to lead all the Allies up to the coast. After 
having been cooped up in Tobruk for three months, 
this was their first chance to advance and strike in 
the open. I saw Kopanski first when I got to the 
front — silver badges on his shoulder, glasses slung 
round his neck, and the white and red Polish flag 
flying from his truck above him. He said, “You are 
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POLES ATTACK ON LIBYA FRONT 
By ALEXANDER CLIFFORD 


TANDING beside their commander, General 

Kopanski, I watched the Poles go over the top 
in their big assault on the Axis-held Gazala line 
yesterday afternoon. To the right were New Zea- 
landers and to the left, British and Indian troops, 
but the Poles were the shock troops in this, the first 
battle they fought since they got out of Tobruk. 
The artillery barrage was starting up as I reached 
Kopanski’s Headquarters, a couple of miles from 
the enemy lines. All our batteries were behind us, 
firing over our heads. Their shells bursting along a 
ridge just ahead, their smoke rising lazily into the 
air until it was caught by a howling wind from the 
coast and dragged away across country in a great 
slanting screen. Kopanski’s Headquarters was 
mostly a collection of Australian, British, German 
and Italian vehicles, with the red and white flag of 
Poland flying above. I found the General standing 
at the foremost edge, casting a searching eye over 
the battlefield. Before us his troops were strung 
out in parallel lines across the landscape waiting to 
move, lounging among tussocks and camel-scrub 
until zero hour struck. Twenty-five pounders were 
steadying and concentrating their fire, their shells 
falling accurately right on the enemy’s front line. 
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Declaration of S. Stronski, Polish Minister of Information 
on Japanese-American War 


ITH the attack of 

Japan upon the Uni- 
ted States followed the 
declarations of war from 
Hitler and Mussolini, mili- 
tary operations in the 
Pacific have begun and 
the war has spread to the 
whole world. Nowhere 
will the reaction be great- 
er than in Poland. For 
this war which on the 11th 
of December became a 
second world war began with the German attack on 
Poland on September 1st, 1939. Hitler had imagined 
the future quite differently. He thought things 
would continue as they did after he occupied the 
Rhineland in March 1936, and Czechoslovakia and 
Memel in March 1939. He hoped that having ob- 
tained the assistance of Russia and conquered Po- 
land, the whole thing would pass off smoothly and 
the world be reconciled to the accomplished fact as 
after Munich. That is why, having occupied Poland, 
he turned to the Western Powers and asked them 
to forget it and stop fighting. He renewed his efforts 
only in the Spring of 1940. But things took a differ- 
ent turn. The world saw that without a free Poland 
there can be no Europe free of German hegemony, 
and that German hegemony in Europe would mean 
the realization of Hitler’s dream of world dominion. 
The battle area widened, after Poland came the 


occupation of Denmark, and Norway, then of Hol- 
land and Belgium and France, the occupation of 
Europe’s western shores, the air attacks on England, 
an attempt of invasion, the battle of the Atlantic, 
the conquest of the Balkans, the attack on the Near 
East, the Russian expedition and now finally war 
with the United States, war for the conquest of the 
Pacific. Not only Poland but the whole world has 
now grasped the truth of the fact that the issue of 
Poland’s freedom was not an isolated one, but that 
the issue was that of universal liberty against world 
domination and slavery. Today the turning point of 
the war has come with the entrance of the United 
States into the conflict. Under the leadership of 
President Roosevelt, the United States was heart 
and soul on the side of the defenders of liberty 
and has been helping them in every way. But now 
that America herself has been attacked, the whole 
situation is completely changed. 


The United States is pledged not only to beat 
Japan, but to win the war, to destroy the Axis Pow- 
ers, and that means to restore Poland to her rightful 
place among the great nations of the world. Poland 
was one of the first nations to declare war on Japan. 
It may not be able to do anything in the Pacific but 
Polish troops are fighting in Russia and in Libya, 
Polish sailors are fighting in the Atlantic and around 
the coast of Britain. Polish airmen are fighting over 
Europe and North Africa. Every blow struck for 
Poland is a blow at the enemies of the United States. 
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just in time, we are starting in ten minutes.” It was 
just three P.M., already they were laying down their 
barrage from three batteries spaced behind us. Left 
and right ahead of us, on a plain strewn with hum- 
mocks and camel-thorn, two battalions of infantry 
were going in. The men were only a few hundred 
yards away, a long line of heads and bobbing figures. 
On their left flank, anti-tank guns were edging up 
into no-man’s land. The enemy, about one mile away, 
was laying down a counter barrage among the Poles 
crouching there in the bushes. A huge, rushing wind 
was coming straight out of the sea and tearing 
across the desert with nothing to break its force. 
We shivered. It was ten minutes past three. The 
boys got up to their feet and calmly and evenly 


walked through the shell bursts on to the enemy. 
For two miles the horizon was one long line of small 
black silhouettes gradually growing smaller as they 
went away from us. From out of the bushes behind 
them rose reserve companies and they, too, disap- 
peared. As the last man topped the horizon and 
while shells were hurtling back and forth, the harsh 
sound of machine guns snapped out. We had closed 
with the enemy. Inside the artillery tent telephones 
were going full blast — phones up to the observation 
posts in front, phones back to the batteries behind. 
We were lengthening our fire and that meant only 
one thing — we were driving the enemy back and 
penetrating his lines. Fighting was changing from 
shelling to machine-gunning, to rifle firing, to hand 
grenades, finally to the bayonet. If that is what the 
boys wanted, it was certainly going nicely for them. 


GERMAN VS. CHRISTIAN MORALITY 


By W. W. COOLE and M. F. POTTER 


“The individual may realize with pain that with the 
appearance of Christianity there came into the much 
freer world of the ancients the first instance of spiri- 
tual terrorism. He cannot, however, dispute the fact 
that thenceforth the world has been oppressed and 
dominated by this force, that force is broken only by 
force, and terrorism only by terrorism. Only by build- 
ing up on these methods can a new condition of affairs 
be brought about.” 


“Mein Kampf” (German edition, Page 184) 


Gace the beginning of the nineteenth century 
German thought has toiled continuously and 
more and more intensively, as the German Reich 
increased in strength, to prepare the German nation 
psychologically for a forthcoming struggle to gain 
European and world hegemony. But from the be- 
ginning it came up against 
one great barrier: the Chris- 
tian ethic. The basic prin- 
ciples of that great ethic, 
which is accepted in Ger- 
many as it is in all the coun- 
tries with a European civili- 
zation, were founded on the 
conception of goodwill to 
others (“Love thy neighbor 
as thyself”), a conception 
knowing no linguistic, racial, 
or national frontiers. The 
German intellectual world, 
which came to hold more 
and more firmly and solidly 
the view that every means is 
good if it conduces to Ger- 
many’s domination over 
other nations, was faced with 
the tragic problem of recon- 
ciling the struggle for a Greater Germany based on 
the apotheosis of German might, with the Christian 
love of one’s neighbor. 

This problem was resolved by Hitlerism, which 
in practice rejected the principles of Christianity, 
in order to free Germany from the moral bonds 
hindering the unscrupulous application of brute 
force for the benefit of the German nation. But this 
solution was gradually finding formulation even 
before the days of Hitlerism. At times German 
thought recoiled before too bold and sincere an 
enunciation of its position, and then it took the still 
more cynical road of pretending that everything 
which was for the good of Germany was also for the 
good of Christianity. Christianity thus conceived of 
was voided of all its content, and became an empty 
tradition, harnessed to the chariot of German hege- 
mony. Such a ‘Germanized’ Christianity was bound 
to lead to such manifestations as the statement made 
during the 1914-1918 war by a Catholic priest, who 
was also a Deputy of the Reichstag, that the murder 
of women and children in France and Belgium was 
In no way contradictory to the tenets of Christianity. 
The logical consequence of this attitude was the 
ascription of a German origin to Jesus himself. 


We are the merry Hitler Youth, 

We need no Christian virtue. 

For our leader, Adolf Hitler 

Is our redeemer, our intercessor. 

No evil priest can stop us 

From feeling we are Hitlers children. 
We follow not Christ but Horst Wessel, 
Away with incense and the holy-water vessel. 
Singing, we follow Hitler’s banners. 
Only then are we worthy of our sires. 

I am no Christian and no Catholic, 

I go with S.A. through thick and thin, 
The Church can take a running jump; 
The Swastika makes me happy on earth; 
I will follow it step for step. 


“HITLER YOUTH” SONG 


Similar conceptions are to be found in Nazi litera- 
ture also. 

Other Germans were more sincere with themselves 
and, recognizing that German philosophy was or- 
ganically irreconcilable with Christian doctrine, had 
the courage to reject Christianity and to appeal to 
ethically fitting traditions, to the bloodstained 
legends of German paganism. Nazism did not in- 
vent neo-paganism, but simply accepted the fruits 
of the philosophic meditations of previous genera- 
tions of Germans. The reasons for this negative atti- 
tude to Christianity were most precisely formulated 
by General von Ludendorff: “I reject Christianity, 
because it is international, and because, in cowardly 
fashion, it preaches peace on earth.” Naturally, any- 
one who does not want peace 
on earth must reject the ethic 
by which the nations of the 
European civilization have 
lived for almost two thou- 
sand years. The further con- 
sequence was the tendency 
to deify the Fuhrer of the 
German Nation, a tendency 
such as Europe had not 
known since the days of the 
Roman Emperors. 

Contemporary Germany’s 
rejection of traditional Euro- 
pean morality is worthy of 
our closest attention, since it 
indicates the abyss separat- 
ing the Germans from other 
white races. Germans cap- 
able of such utterances as we 
have just quoted are more 
alien to Europe than are many non-Christian na- 
tions. That is why it is so difficult for Europe to 
understand them, and why there were so many errors 
in the political evaluation of Germany from 1918 
CoRL939 

No less deserving of attention is the fact that all 
the German youth today is being educated in prin- 
ciples diametrically opposed to the traditional mo- 
rality which is the basis of youth education in other 
countries. The Nazi organization concerned with 
education stuffs the youth from childhood up with 
this same cult of a myth, and this same contempt 
for love of one’s neighbor, which form the basis of 
the entire Nazi movement. It must be remembered 
that these very youngsters who are being educated 
under the direction of the Hitlerjugend will within 
twenty years be the governing generation in Ger- 
many. The danger to Europe of a country whose 
governors are poisoned in their youth with the Nazi 
doctrines is obvious. 

Ce er sn, 


Here are the actual words used by German writers 
to besmirch Christianity. 
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“But Christ allowed himself to be humiliated by 
his mortal enemies, to be spat upon in the face, 
beaten, tortured and finally nailed on the cross, 
patiently submitted to the most dishonorable death 
known in the ancient world, without defending him- 
self! Such almost superhuman, to us almost incon- 
ceivable self-conquest, which to us Germans of today 
must seem self-emasculation would be tantamount 
to the death of the German spirit and would be un- 
acceptable to Germans ... we do not need a symbol 
of gentleness, but rather a symbol calling us to war, 
to defense; and I know of no better symbol than 
that of our Teutonic divinity Thor: the Hammer!” 

— Heimdall, 1898, pp. 123-4 


“Who would deny that there still is today a Teu- 
tonic God?” 
—Karl Lamprecht, “Deutsche Geschichte,’ (1891) 
Vol. ii, p. 484 
“This neighborly love, developed in the bosom of 
the Church, has produced a really poisonous effect 
on German nationhood. The Church taught that 
every human being is our neighbor and every neigh- 
bor our brother (so that one day there shall be one 
flock and one shepherd on earth). It deliberately 
abolished the political demarcations between the 
nations, Its ideal is an international, undifferentia- 
ted, soft porridge of faithful people — an unhappy 
goal, murderous for every State.” 
—P. Nordheim, from an article in Volkserzieher, No. I, 1910 


“Noble races serve God by conquest.” 
—K. F. Wolff, Alldeutsche Blatter, 1913, p. 283 


“Tt is true that our soldiers in France and Belgium 
have shot all the brigands, men, women, and chil- 
dren, and that they have destroyed their homes. But 
to see in that anything contrary to Christian teach- 
ing is to show that one has not the least understand- 
ing of the spirit of Christ.” 

—A Catholic Priest and Reichstag Deputy, quoted in 
Vossische Zeitung, 1914. “Pages d'Histoire,” 1914- 
1918. (Paris) p. 134 

“Just as God has revealed himself in the German 
people, so He now reveals himself in the German 
Army.” 

—Robert Heinz Heygrodt, “Ji deutschen Wald,” 
Volksersicher, 1915, No. 10. 

“T think we are declining because we have followed 
Christ and because we have lost our German soul, 
and wanted to gain, or want to gain, a Christian one.” 

—Ernst Wiechert, Totenwolf, 1924, p. 486 


“But today a new faith is awakening: the myth of 
the blood, the faith of defending with the blood the 
divine essence of man as well; the faith embodied 
in the clearest awareness that Nordic blood repre- 
sents the mystery that has replaced and overcome 
the old sacraments.” 

—Alfred Rosenberg, “Der Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts.” 
(1932) p. 129 

“There is in Germany a Catholic Bolshevism 
which is more dangerous than the anti-Christian 
because it hides behind the mask of religion. 


“Now, all communist systems in the West are in 
fact derived from Christian theological thought. 


CHIRT S CoA N 


M ORATI yY 


“Christian the- 
ology is the grand- 
mother of Bolshe- 
vism.” 

—Oswald Spengler. 

“Jahre der Ent- 


scheidung.” (1933) 
pp. 128-9 


Wene cdia 
Faith that prays 


—Ernst Bergmana 
p. 245 


“I believe in the ee cee people inside and 
outside the German frontiers. I believe in Adolf 
Hitler, who, by the grace of God, was sent to give 
the German people faith in itself once more.” 


-—Profession of Faith of the “German Faith Movement,” 
Sept. 1934, p. 171 


“Tn a certain sense National Socialism is a religion. 
for it does not require its partisans to be convinced 
of the rightness of its teachings, but to believe in it.” 


—Prof. Paul Schnabel, Halle University ; 
Mitteldeutsche National-Zeitung, July 4, 1935 


“The field grey soldier throwing the last hand 
grenade, the dying S.A. man whose last word is a 
calling on the Fuhrer, are for us presentations of 
the divine, much more than is the crucified Jew.” 

—Coburger Beobachter, May 13, 1935 


“Just as Christ made his twelve disciples into a 
band faithful to the martyr’s death whose faith 
shook the Roman Empire, so now we witness the 
same spectacle again: Adolf Hitler is the true Holy 
Ghost.” 


—Hans Kerrl, Former Prussian Minister of Justice. 
June 1, 1935. “Sound and Fuhrer,” p. 172 


“Tt is only on one or two exceptional points that 
Christ and Hitler stand comparison, for Hitler is far 
too big a man to be compared with one so petty.” 


—Julius Streicher, in a speech at a discussion organized 
by the German Academy of Education in Miinich, July 
19 to 26, 1935. 


“Hitler is lonely. So is God. Hitler is like God.” 


—Reichsminister Hans Frank. (Prof. F. L. Schuman, 
1936, p. 365) 


“The German people is no longer blinded by illu- 
sions as at the time of the Reformation. It has come 
to recognize not only Judaism, but Christianity too, 
as foreign to its genius.” 

—Der Blitz, Jan. 12, 1936 
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MARIE SKLODOWSKA -CURIE 
POLAND’S GREATEST SCIENTIST 


ARIE Skłodowska-Curie, Poland’s greatest sci- 
entist, was not born in France as so many sup- 
pose. She was a Pole, through and through. When 
she made her famous discovery she was working in 
France and was married to a Frenchman, M. Curie, 
like herself a scientist of no mean repute. This is 
what led to confusion. But 
the truth is that she was and 
always remained a true 
daughter of Poland. 

Marie Skłodowska passed 
most of her childhood in 
Warsaw, the city of her 
birth. Both her parents 
had come from among the 
small Polish landed gentry. 
Both were educators. Marie 
was the youngest of their five 
children. She was but nine 
years old when her mother 
died, a loss which weighed 
upon the little family for 
many years, and particularly 
upon Marie, who had pas- 
sionately loved and admired 
bhen 

The children were sent to 
the Russian government 
schools because Warsaw at 
that time was under Russian 
domination. Here Marie was 
to experience the sting of ac- 
tive oppression, and she soon 
came to regard the Russian 
persecution as unbearable. 

At fifteen she finished her 
high school studies. She had always held first rank 
in her class, and because of the strain of this effort 
was now obliged to spend a whole year of rest in the 
country. Returning to Warsaw with the intention of 
teaching in the free schools, she saw that her father 
was growing old and needed rest, and she was 
obliged to take a position as governess for several 
children in order to increase the family income. 
These children lived in another part of Poland. Marie 
left her home with a heavy heart, but she found her 
new pupils interesting and their family congenial, 
and soon entered into the simple pleasures of their 
country life. 

In her free time she organized a small class for 
the children of the village, teaching them to read 
and write, and lending them Polish books to take 
home to their parents. It was necessary to carry on 
these activities secretly, for anything of the kind 
was forbidden by the Russian government, and the 


MARIE SKLODOWSKA-CURIE (1867-1934) 


penalty was banishment to Siberia. 

The young governess still found time to study 
during her evenings. She had heard that a few 
women had succeeded in completing courses in 
mathematics and physics in Paris, and she was bent 
on preparing herself to follow their example. Five 
and a half years were to pass, 
however, before she set foot 
at last in the city of her 
dreams. She was then twen- 
ty-four. 

Shortly before her depar- 
ture from Warsaw to go to 
Paris she was able, for the 
first time in her life, to gain 
access to a laboratory. 

“Tt was a small municipal 
phvsical laboratory directed 
by one of my cousins. I 
found little time to work 
there, except in the evenings 
and on Sundays, and was 
generally left to myself. I 
tried out various experi- 
ments described in treatises 
on physics and chemistry, 
and the results were some- 
times unexpected. At times 
I would be encouraged by a 
little unhoped-for success, 
at others I would be in the 
deepest despair because of 
accidents and failures result- 
ing from my inexperience. 
But on the whole, though I 
was taught that the way of 
progress is neither swift nor 
easy, this first trial confirmed 
in me the taste for experi- 
mental research in the fields of physics and chem- 
istry.” At this time she was one of an enthusiastic 
group of young men and women of Warsaw who 
had united in a common desire to study and to 
engage in patriotic work. They believed that the 
hope of Poland lay in great effort to develop the 
intellectual and moral strength of the nation. 

“We agreed among ourselves to give courses for 
workmen and peasants, each one teaching what he 
knew best. It was, of course, a secret organization, 
which made everything extremely difficult. There 
were in our group very devoted young people who 
could do really useful work.” 

She arrived in Paris in November of 1891 with 
only 50 francs in her purse, and immediately set to 
work to obtain a serious education. For four years 
she was absorbed in the joy of learning and under- 
standing, living in a garret so cold that often the 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF |ENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPE 


The Two Europes 


Fok a number of years continental economists dis- 
cussing international economic problems have 
been in the habit of using the two counterposed 
terms: Europe A and Europe B. Europe A com- 
prises all those countries of the European continent 
which have achieved a normal economic level by 
way of a sound and gradual development. Europe 
B, on the other hand, comprises those European 
countries which in certain regards have been be- 
lated in their economic development. 

Geographically, the group of countries included in 
Europe B are situated to the east of Germany and 
the west of the Soviet Union, i.e., in the triangle 
formed by the Baltic, Mediterranean and Black Seas. 
Politically they constitute a group of nine nations, 
occupied by the Germans or to a more or less degree 
dependent on her at the present moment. 

These nine countries, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, have an aggregate area of some 
561,300 square miles. On the morrow of the 1914-18 
war, when the majority of these countries began 
their independent existence after a long enslavement, 
they were populated by 85 million people, but in 
1938 the figure had grown to over 106 millions. 

There is quite a distinct difference between this 
area and the areas which surround it, and this dif- 
ference arises consequentially from the history of 
their economic development. Throughout the entire 
period of capitalist development of European and 
world economy in the nineteenth century not one of 
these countries enjoyed political independence, but 
constituted part of larger economic areas correspon- 
ding to the political bounds of the States in which 
they were incorporated. Apart from the negative 
effects of such dependence in the national, religious 
and cultural spheres, they were subjected to the 
economic policy pursued by the governments of the 
annexationist powers. 

As a logical consequence these B countries, which 
moreover were often border areas to the annexation- 
ist Powers and therefore not regarded as deserving 
special economic care, are more or less backward 
in their economic development. 


The One-Sided Economic Structure 


The common feature of this economic backward- 
ness in almost all these countries (excepting Czecho- 
slovakia) is the dominating part which agriculture 
has hitherto played in their economic structure. 
There are other countries in the world with a far 
higher agricultural share in the national economy, 
yet which can in no way be regarded as backward. 
New Zealand, Australia, Canada and even the Ar- 
gentine are good examples of this. But the point is 
that these countries possessed the requisite condi- 
tions for making agriculture the main or one of the 
main bulwarks of the national wealth, and deliber- 
ately exploited these conditions. Here we cannot 


enter into a complicated estimate of the part played 
by agriculture in the national income of particular 
States, but it can be said that this branch of economy 
provides a comparatively smaller source of receipts 
than other branches. Consequently an indispensable 
condition of its becoming profitable and effecting a 
rise in the standards of the given nation is that there 
should be a correspondingly restricted number of in- 
dividuals living by it. But whereas the average den- 
sity of population 
in the four coun- 
tries just cited 
was 8.3 persons 
per square mile in 
1936, for the nine 
countries of Eu- 
rope B it was 164 
persons per square 
mile. 

This part of 
Europe is not agri- 
cultural by a free 
and well consid- 
ered choice, but by 
necessity. That is 
why we speak of 
its under-develop- 
ment. In these 
areas agriculture 
is not the source 
of existence of the 
great majority of 
the population as 
the result of eco- 
nomic policy pre- 
viously deter- 
mined and pur- 
sued. It is simply 
the most primitive 
stage of economic 
development, be- 
yond which these 
countries have not been able to advance to any large 
extent, despite their undoubted efforts and even 
certain definite achievements. 

The restricted scope of our present study does not 
allow us to discuss the part which Germany played 
in creating the difficulties with which these countries 
had to contend, but certainly, as we shall see later, 
it is to the vital interests of German expansion not 
to allow any economic development of these parts 
of Europe. In any case, the fact remains that these 
countries, which for the past twenty years pursued 
an economic policy aimed at raising the standards 
of their population with the aid of international mar- 
kets, came up against many difficulties. Yet, despite 
everything, in 1938 they produced an aggregate total 
of over 54 million tons of coal, ove~ 30 million tons 
of lignite, 2.7 million tons of iron, over 4.5 million 


tons of steel, over 120,000 tons of zinc, 960,000 tons 
of bauxite, and 29,000 tons of chrome, as well as 
copper, pirites, oil products, (the Rumanian and 
Polish fields). And in addition they possessed a 
steadily developing manufacturing industry. These 
are not countries which could not have any indepen- 
dent existence. 

While, as we have said, in their efforts to raise the 
living standards of their people through internation- 
al markets these 
countries were 
able to advance 
only slowly, in the 
East of Europe 
there was a Power 
which carried 
through the proc- 
ess of industriali- 
zation far more 
swiftly and effec- 
tively, behind the 
protection of ab- 
solute economic 
autarky. 

That country 
was the Soviet 
Union. 

From the very 
beginning, the eco- 
nomic policy of 
the Soviet Union 
took the line of 
cutting the coun- 
try off from the 
free play of the 
international mar- 
ket by the monop- 
oly of foreign 
trade. During the 
two years preced- 
ing the war the 
Soviet foreign 
trade averaged out at one dollar and 32 cents (gold) 
per inhabitant per annum. For this period the cor- 
responding figures for Great Britain were 85.5 gold 
dollars per annum. 

Behind this barrier of autarky the Soviet Union, 
exploiting its considerable natural wealth and re- 
nouncing the raising of the living standards for the 
sake of industrialization, certainly succeeded in car- 
rying through unusually far-reaching achievements 
along the road to industrial self-sufficiency. 


The U.S.S.R. and Central-Eastern Europe 


So far as their effects abroad, beyond the frontiers 
of the Soviet Union are concerned, this policy how- 
ever had as its natural consequence a very strict de- 
marcation of the bounds of economic areas between 
the Soviet Union and Central-Eastern Europe, which 


developed in accordance with completely different 
principles. 

So we have to take account of the fact that in the 
Eastern part of the European continent two com- 
pletely differing economic areas exist: the Soviet 
Union, which, with its Asiatic territory, constitutes 
a self-contained autarkic unity, governed according 
to its own line of economic policy, and Central- 
Eastern Europe, which constitutes the extreme east- 
ern sector of international European economy and is 
in a state of economic development. 


Central-Eastern Europe As Part of 
Germany’s Grosswirtschaftsraum 


It must be obvious that in face of the completely 
different economic nature of Central-Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union the German aims in each of 
these two spheres are totally different, both in theory 
and in present practice, and in plans for the future. 

So far as Central-Eastern Europe is concerned the 
German attitude can be defined with the utmost 
precision. Both the facts themselves, and the pro- 
nouncements of various German politicians and 
economic theorists provide the clearest of grounds 
for deduction. But we must always bear in mind the 
basic economic scheme of the “new order,” which 
Hitler desires to impose on the European continent. 
This has been formulated in the following words by 
Dr, Max Roscher, the acting vice-president of the 
German Society for World Economy (Deutsche Welt- 
wirtschaftliche Gesellschaft) : 

“There are three degrees of requirements ... The 
enforced requirements of national economy will be 
covered by the same economy or, if there is any 
question of deficiency, by the economy of the nation in 
association with it. The requirements which are not 
completely indispensable to existence but are desir- 
able will be taken, if not from its own national econo- 
my, then from the economy of the nations (Volker- 
wirtschaft) or in the last resort from the economic 
commerce of the world. However, requirements in 
luxury goods will be specially covered from this 
world trade.” 

In which category does Hitler place the economy 
of Central-Eastern Europe? 

He has included part of the economic systems of 
this area by plain force into Germany’s own national 
economy. This includes the annexed areas of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia (the Protectorate) the western 
and part of the central areas of Poland (the Ostge- 
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biete, or eastern areas) and the province of Klajpeda 
(Memel) taken from Lithuania. Judging by various 
statements it is to be assumed that this area of “Ger- 
many’s own national economy” also includes the rest 
of German-occupied Poland (the Government-Gen- 
eral) as well as Slovakia, the “independent” Statelet 
the extent of whose economic “independence” is in- 
dicated by the fact that it has no customs frontier 
with the Czech-Moravian Protectorate. 

On the other hand Hungary, Bulgaria, Croatia 
and the militarily occupied Serbia constitute one 
of the parts of the “economy of nations” in associa- 
tion with Germany. Germany has this area in order 
to provide an immediate corresponding source of 
supply if Germany’s own economy should be defi- 
cient in some required commodity. So far as the 
four southern Danube countries are concerned they 
have been in the eyes of the whole world consequen- 
tially prepared for this role ever since Hitler seized 
power in Germany. 


The German Preparations 
for European Autarky 


In 1933 German imports from Bulgaria, Jugo- 
slavia, Hungary and Rumania did not exceed 145.1 
million Reichsmarks. At that time they did not ex- 
ceed 3.4 per cent. of the total German imports. In 
1937 they amounted to 597.6 million marks for the 
old Reich, and in 1938, after the annexation of 
Austria, the amount was 631.8 million marks, or 
almost 11.6 per cent. of all the German imports. The 
nature of these imports, as shown in the following 
table, reveals what German requirements these 
countries were being trained to satisfy. 


German Imports from the Four Danube 
Riparian States in 1938 


(in 1,000 Reichsmarks) 


ree, nen E E 

Mota secon cane 109,750 140,415 107,900 84,334 
Foodstuffs .... 78,166 83,863 47,495 78,401 
Livestock ..... 9,293 5,245 6,140 2,420 
Food of animal 

origini ee _ 27,289 3,115 15,426 15,1163 
Food of vegeta- 

ble origin ... 38,182 75,483 25,483 32,808 
Raw materials 

and semi-man- 

ufactures ... 21,794 55,104 58621 2,412 
Oil products... — 36,024 — — 
Non-ferrous 

metal ores... 6,473 1,028 13,061 93 
Non-ferrous 

Meta, See 40 1 4,322 54 
Timber ...... 1,685 14,011 15,223 132 
Textile fibres .. F292 106m2 035 308 


CENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPE 


The method used by Germany in order to draw 
these countries into her economic orbit are well 
known. It consisted of paying prices above the 
world price level for agricultural products, in her 
clearing agreements with these countries. German 
propaganda still represents this treatment as a kind- 
ness done by Germany to these countries “exploited 
by the Anglo-American plutocracy,” as it is always 
saying. But it forgets to add that Germany also 
dictated higher than world prices for its industrial 
exports on the markets of these countries, although 
it was possible to buy these same articles at lower 
prices in Western Europe or the United States, but 
unfortunately for bills or gold, of which these coun- 
tries were short. In 1938 alone Germany exported 
to the four Danubian countries machinery and ap- 
paratus to the value of 128 million Reichsmarks, 
chemical products to the value of over 66 million 
Reichsmarks, iron and steel to the value of 73.2 mil- 
lion Reichsmarks, electrical goods worth 32 million 
Reichsmarks, etc. British, American, Swiss and 
other countries’ goods had been consequently almost 
completely driven off the market in these countries 
even before the war. 


Further to the north, Czechoslovakia came under 
the political domination of Germany in March, 1939, 
and her “flourishing production of iron” to use the 
expression of General von Hanneken, the economic 
chief of the German Ministry for War, was support- 


ing German war production already in 1939. Poland, 
which was economically stronger than the Danubian 
countries and possessed trading contacts with the 
world through the ports of Gdynia and Danzig, re- 
sisted Germany’s peaceful economic invasion to the 
end. In 1933, when the Polish-German customs war, 
started by Germany eight years earlier with the ob- 
ject of hindering Poland’s economic development, 
was still in existence, Germany’s and Austria’s share 
in Poland’s foreign trade was 22.6 per cent. In 1938, 
four years after the conclusion of the Polish-German 
Pact of Non-Aggression, and innumerable attempts 
to draw Poland within Germany’s economic orbit, 
after continual offers to “increase” economic turn- 
over (always with the accompaniment of high prices 
for agricultural products), these two countries 
amounted to 23.9 per cent. of Poland’s foreign trade. 


Poland had to be conquered militarily in order to 
conquer her economically. 


(To be continued in one of the next issues) 
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(Continued from page 5) 
water froze in the basin at night, and she was forced 
to pile all her clothes on the bedcovers in order to 
sleep. When there was coal she carried it herself up 
six flights of stairs. Her meals frequently consisted 
of bread with a cup of chocolate, eggs or fruit. 

One day a Polish professor invited Marie to his 
home. There she met a young French scientist, 
Pierre Curie, whom she married in July 1895. He 
was thirty-six and already well-known in France 
and abroad, though his material resources were 
very slender. 

They took a small apartment near the municipal 
school where he was Professor of Physics and 
Chemistry and began 
their life together. Their 
first daughter, Irene, was 
born in 1897. Another 
daughter, Eve Denise, 
came to them in 1904. 

It was shortly after her 
marriage that Madame 
Curie became interested 
in the brilliant discover- 
ies of Roentgen and 
Becquerel regarding ra- 
diant matter. 

The fact that the rays 
given off by uranium 
caused the discharge of 
an electroscope indicated 
that the air had been 
made a conductor, that 
it had been ionized. This 
process of ionization, 
which had been studied 
in connection with X- 
rays, furnished the best 
medium for Mme. Sktodowska-Curie’s measure- 
ments in the study of radioactivity. She soon dem- 
onstrated that it was possible to measure the radia- 
tions with great precision. Using a variety of com- 
pounds of uranium she found that they all produced 
the same rays and that the intensity of the radia- 
tions depended only on the quantity of uranium in 
the compound, while neither the nature of the com- 
pound nor the temperature and light conditions of 
the experiment had any effect. From these observa- 
tions she reasoned that the radioactivity shown by 
uranium compounds was a fundamental property 
of the uranium atom. To determine whether or not 
atoms of other elements have the same property, 
Mme. Sktodowska-Curie began a systematic exami- 
nation of all other known elements, to find that only 
one other, thorium, gave off rays similar to those 
from uranium, Another and more important obser- 
vation made by her was that the ores of uranium 
and thorium which she had examined had shown 
greater radioactivity than was consistent with their 
content of these elements. To explain this unex- 
pected behavior she suggested that the ores con- 
tained, in addition to the uranium and thorium, small 
quantities of an unknown element, more radioactive 
than either of the known elements possessing this 
property. At this point Professor Curie joined in 


Madame Sklodowska-Curie and her husband in their laboratory. 
A photograph taken shortly after their marriage. 


SKLODOWSKA-CURIE, POLAND’S GREATEST SCIENTIST 


the work in order, as Mme. Sktodowska-Curie 
thought, that the search for the predicted element 
might be quickly completed. As she said later: 
“Neither of us could foresee that, in beginning this 
work, we were to.enter the path of a new science 
which should follow for all our future.” 

In July 1898, they announced the existence of 
polonium, named for Mme. Sktodowska-Curie’s na- 
tive Poland, and later in the same year the existence 
of radium was announced. 

For their investigation they chose an ore of ura- 
nium known as pitchblende. To accomplish the sep- 
aration of the traces of polonium and radium 
present in pitchblende was a task requiring a 
tremendous amount of 
raw material and labor, 
making the conditions of 
their research extremely 
difficult and dishearten- 
ing. The obstacles were 
enough to break down 
any ordinary courage; yet 
Mme. Sktodowska-Curie 
never faltered. With the 
intuition of genius she 
continued to labor and 
search, buoyed up by a 
supreme faith in her 
theories, until that mo- 
mentous day when the 
announcement of the dis- 
covery of radium so glo- 
riously justified her faith 
before all the world. 

By 1902, she had pre- 
pared one-tenth of a gram 
of pure radium chloride 
and the properties and 
atomic weight of radium had been determined. In 
other words, indisputable proof of the existence of 
the element had been presented. The thesis which 
Mme. Skłodowska-Curie submitted for the docto- 
rate in 1903 was based upon this work, in recognition 
of which the Royal Society of London awarded the 
Davy Medal to M. and Mme. Curie. 

In 1903 the Nobel Prize was awarded jointly to 
Becquerel and Marie and Pierre Curie, and following 
this great honor a new chair of physics was created 
in the Sorbonne for Pierre Curie. His wife was 
named chief of work in his laboratory. 

They continued to work with passionate interest 
in their researches to find out more about the new 
element. 

“One of our joys was to go into our workroom at 
night; we could then see on all sides the feebly 
luminous silhouettes of the bottles or capsules con- 
taining our products. It was really a lovely sight and 
one always new to us. The glowing tubes looked like 
faint, fairy lights.” 

In 1906, Pierre Curie was killed in an accident. 
France regarded his death as a national misfortune 
and paid his memory high tribute. The Faculty of 
Sciences of Paris offered his wife the chair, as pro- 
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fessor, which he had occupied in the Sorbonne. In 
conferring this honor upon her it broke all prece- 
dents, as up to that time no woman had held such a 
position. Two years later Madame Curie was named 
titular professor. She continued her research work 
relentlessly, with the aim of isolating the new ele- 
ment. It was not until 1910 that she succeeded in 
this, and saw for the first time the mysterious white 
metal. 

In 1911 Mme. Sktodowska-Curie again received 
the Nobel Prize, this time alone. It was a very ex- 
ceptional honor, and when she went to Sweden to 
receive it the Swedish people gave her a very gen- 
erous and enthusiastic reception. 

In 1914, the war broke out in France, and Mme. 
Sktodowska-Curie, while continuing to teach, under- 
took the organization of radiologic and radio-thera- 
peutic services for the military hospitals. The use 
of X-rays saved the lives of many of the wounded, 
and saved many thousands from long suffering and 
permanent infirmity. Mme. Sktodowska-Curie fitted 
up a radiologic car, a sort of touring motorbus 
equipped with complete radiologic apparatus with 
which she answered the call of any hospital, large 
or small, in or near Paris. This ca- proved such a 
blessing that the French Army asked her to equip 
twenty similar cars, which were of the greatest 
service. 

In 1921, she and her daughters came to the United 
States at the invitation of Mrs. Meloney, then Editor 
of the Delineator, who had taken the initiative in 
raising a fund among American women for the pur- 


chase of a gram of radium. This gift was presented 
to Mme. Skłodowska-Curie by President Harding 
at the White House. While here she visited the lead- 
ing universities and colleges, which conferred on 
her their honorary degrees. 

In 1932, she paid her last visit to her beloved 
Poland to attend the dedication of the Radium Insti- 
tute of Warsaw, the cornerstone of which she had 
assisted in laying in 1925. It seems eminently appro- 
priate that she was elected a foreign member of the 
Academy of Science of Poland and was appointed 
honorary professor in the University of Warsaw. 

It is indicative of the character of this great 
woman that she has never sought material benefit 
from her discoveries or from the commanding posi- 
tion in the scientific world which they have given 
her. She has at all times promptly announced and 
published a full account of her important processes 
and achievements, without thought of patents or 
other protection of her material interests. The first 
gram of radium valued at $100,000, was presented 
to her in 1921 as an outright gift, but she insisted 
that new papers be immediately drawn up making 
it the property of the Curie Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, thus preserving it permanently for the 
use of science. 

When asked why she and her husband had not 
protected their rights to the processes by which 
radium is produced, she answered simply, without 
any seeming consciousness of having renounced a 
great fortune, “We were not interested in patents. 
We were working in the interests of science. Radium 
was not to enrich anyone. Radium is an element. 
It belongs to all people.” 


GERMAN VS 
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“You, of course, may believe that Christ was God’s 
son. I think it is ridiculous to preach this dogma.” 
—Hans Kerrl, Church Minister, at reception of Delegates 

of Confessional Church, Feb. 13, 1937. 


“To us now is risen the incarnation of what Chris- 
tianity really is: Adolph Hitler.” 
—Hans Kerrl. Feb. 13, 1937. “Sound and Führer,” p. 171 


“I am absolutely clear in my own mind, and I think 

I can speak of the Fuhrer as well, that both the 

Catholic Church and the Evangelical Confessional 

Church, as they exist at present, must vanish from 
the life of our people.” 

—Alfred Rosenberg, in private speech at the Discussion 

on German Culture, Nurnberg Party Congress, 1938. 


“Die Volkerrechtslehre des Nationalsozialismus.” E. 
Bristler, 1938, p. 127 


“In National Socialism we see the German Libera- 
tion Movement, which we would profess even were 
it to be led in the name of the Devil.” 


—Pastor Mattias von Kerstlingerode. E. A. Mowrer, 
“Germany Puts the Clock Back,” (1933) p. 158 


“I am tempted to believe rather in a Germanic God 
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than a Christian one. We are not working for the 
next world but for this one.” 
—Dr. Goebbels, Mass Meeting, Cologne, May 19, 1939. 
“Sound and Führer,” p. 178 


“Christianity has frequently been a kind of soul 
malady, not only paralyzing all natural psychical 
powers, but finally causing a vast number of German 
people, as a result of its depreciation of the body, to 
become pitiable wretches.” 

—Das Schwarze Korps, June 15, 1939. 


In the light of these facts how misleading appears 
the following broadcast beamed to the United States 
by the mendacious Dr. Goebbels, on Dec. 10, 1940: 

“National Socialism, under the leadership of this 
truly God-loving and Christian man, brought Chris- 
tian ideas and teachings, which had been for 2,000 
years but a theoretical basis for social and economic 
reform, into realization for the first time in history. 
It would be interesting to find a single man who 
could prove that the Fuhrer of the National Socialist 
movement has given a single order that was not in 
accordance with Christ’s teaching of showing love 
towards one’s neighbor.” 


THE TRUE MEANING OF NATIONHOOD 


By STANISLAW STRZETELSKI 


This is the second of a series of articles, the first 
of which was published in the last issue of THE 
Pousa REVIEW. 


HOSE who, like Plato, Saint Augustine, Kant 
and Ghandi, hold that man by nature is only “a 
little lower than the angels,” believe that human 
affairs can be conducted by means of persuasion, 
education, logical argument and ethical principles. 


On the other hand, those to whom man is no more 
than the highest type of animal (men like Ghengis 
Khan, Marx, Spengler, Hitler, to mention only a 
few of the more outstanding) maintain that the 
world can be ruled only by means of force, discipline, 
the whip, and . . . narcotics. 


Neither school of thought is wholly right. It is 
not true that man is ruled solely by his instincts, his 
passion for pleasure, his acquisitive greed. Neither 
is it true that the baser instincts play no determining 
part in human affairs. Man by nature is selfish, but 
he is also capable of the highest sacrifices and self- 
giving. He wants to enjoy life and to gain a com- 
petency, but he is ready to lay down his life in the 
service of a high ideal. 


Everything depends on the individual’s degree of 
social consciousness and this, in turn is the result of 
a gradual process of renunciation of personal egoism 
in the larger interest of group welfare. 


The same instinct which made primitive man a 
plunderer, taught him to found a family, when once 
his savage nature was disciplined by love. This was 
the first great turning point in the history of human- 
ity. A social and moral abyss separates the selfish- 
ness of a single man from the acquisitiveness of a 
father struggling to win a livelihood for his family. 
The moral development of mankind is brought about 
by the sublimation of personal egoism as a result of 
voluntary sacrifice and voluntary assumption of 
responsibilities. 


A sense of nationalism depends on a moral-social 
tie as well as on mass-awareness of common descent, 
speech, and history. A people which does not enjoy 
an abounding vitality based on voluntary sacrifice 
ceases to be a nation. 


This is why the idea of nationalism is in complete 
opposition to that of totalitarianism, the strength of 
which is based on compulsion. From the moment 
the principle, “You are nothing; the State is every- 
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thing,” gains the upper hand, from the moment the 
ethical-social tie is displaced by a system of mechan- 
ical commands and pressures, the moral foundations 
of the nation begin to disintegrate. 


The basis of harmony and balance in all life’s rela- 
tions is altruism, the sacrifice of all selfishness — 
individual selfishness, family selfishness, class sel- 
fishness, state selfishness. The sacrifice may be spon- 
taneous, dictated by love, induced by moral sense, 
by science, by conviction, or by law. The more in- 
clusive the sphere of relations regulated by altruism, 
the higher the type of human association. A com- 
munity so debased as to regulate everything by com- 
pulsion, destroys an incommensurate amount of so- 
cial energy and finally dries up the springs of its 
own life. 


It cannot be otherwise. There is only one natural 
form of social energy — altruism born of love, faith 
and conscious discrimination between good and evil. 


This is not mysticism, it is a fundamental princi- 
ple of social progress. 


But how about ancient Rome? Was not its growth 
and power a pre-refutation of this thesis? 


To the contrary. The Power of Rome and its civi- 
lizing mission was based upon the moral and social 
convictions of citizens of the Great Republic, who 
voluntarily assumed duties and responsibilities based 
on religious and ethical considerations. It was the 
republican, not the aristocrat who formulated Ro- 
man Law. 


So great was the store of natural social energy 
accumulated during this period that it sufficed for 
the centuries of waste and degeneration that fol- 
lowed. 


The source of the Power of Rome was social har- 
mony founded on healthy family life, on a sense of 
social justice in keeping with the ideals of the age, 
on a feeling for international (if one may use the 
term) justice, as evidenced by Rome’s deep respect 
for the individuality of tribes and conquered peoples. 


The degeneracy and disintegration of the Roman 
Empire began with the ruin of family life, the ex- 
ploitation of individuals by individuals, of classes 
by classes, and with the oppression of conquered 
peoples! 


(To be continued in the next issue) 
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An Artillery Observation Post 


(Continued from page 1) 
Kopański tapped his watch and held it to his ear to 
make sure it was still running. Italian batteries 
started a nervous wandering barrage, dropping a 
shell here and a shell there but doing no damage. 
They sensed something was happening, but could 
not tell what it was. Suddenly the quick poppop- 
ping of automatic weapons began to rattle all along 
the line until the air around was singing with bullets. 
A low-flying enemy plane was dodging in and out 
among the scudding clouds, and everyone was firing 
at it as it came along. Almost at the same moment 
Kopański looked up from his watch and said, “30 
seconds to go.” All across the plain ahead of us men 
were getting to their feet. They stretched them- 
selves as men always seem to do before going into 
battle. For a moment they hunched their shoulders 
against the wind and their greatcoats blew out stiff- 
ly behind them. They turned up their collars and 
tilted their tin hats windward. Then they hoisted 
machine guns on to their shoulders or picked up 
their rifles and held them across their bodies. Dead 
on time they started to move. They had to walk 
across a little dip, then over a shallow ridge, then 
through another hollow and on to the skyline. Then 
they would be in action. They went slowly but very 
steadily. They were so close that there was no need 
to use field glasses to watch them. There came a 
moment when the entire horizon ahead of us was 
covered with an almost unbroken hedge of men, 
silhouetted blackly against billowing wind-driven 
clouds. The Italian barrage grew more excited and 
erratic. Kopański muttered, “They are not getting 
much opposition or they would not be standing up.” 
As he said it, an enemy shell cracked down at the 
right hand end of the line and when the ginger col- 
ored smoke cleared away, about fifty yards of line 


The Commander of the Carpathian Brigade holds an inspection 
before going into action. 
was gone. But a couple of seconds later the men 
popped up again from the ground where they had 
thrown themselves and continued their steady 
march. Now the whole first line with its patrols 
splayed out before it went down over the skyline. 
Kopański began to use his field glasses. A staff 
officer said, “It makes a nice change for the boys 
after being cooped up in Tobruk.” I looked sharply 
at him but he had spoken with utter seriousness. 
Poles are like that. From over the ridge, machine 
guns began to fire in quick stuttering bursts. Then 
came the sharp whiplash crack of rifles. Each sound 
came to us detached and clear on the driving wind. 
The front line was at close quarters with the enemy 
now, but the rear units were still breasting the rise 
on the skyline. Imperceptibly the whole tempo of 
battle quickened. Inside a canvas lean-to, attached 
to the truck beside me, an artillery major was rap- 
ping out orders down the telephone in rich conso- 
nental Polish. The 25-pounders behind us paused 
in their steady firing to increase the range. Then 
started again and their shells went whimpering over 
our heads almost without stopping. Sometimes the 
wind would drop for a second and the noise of guns 
would reach us with startling and redoubled reso- 
nance. By now all the men had topped the ridge and 
gone down to battle. On the left a battery of anti- 
tank guns bounced forward among tussocks and 
disappeared. A dispatch rider came bumping out of 
the smoke ahead, and gave General Kopański a mes- 
sage. Polish guns suddenly began firing right over 
the front line onto enemy batteries. Machine gun- 
ning had extended right and left on Polish flanks. 
New Zealanders and Indians were in action. As far 
as anyone knew, the enemy were Italians but what 
really interested the Poles was the report that some 
remnants of Nazi panzer divisions might be there. 
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